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STIRPICULTURE. 


SSUMING it to be granted that im. 
provement in the race should be sought, 
among other ways, by attention to the princi- 
ples of breeding, the question at once arises, 
What is the special line of improvement to be 
followed ? Animal breeders have a special 
point in view, towards which their efforts at 
development are directed. In some cases it 
is fmeness of hair or plumage; in others, 
bulx and symmetry ; in others, speed or en- 
durance ; and in others, docility and an educated 
instinct. Whatever standard they aim at in 
these several respects, they pretty surely attain. 
Lord Somerville, speaking of what breeders 
have done for sheep, says: “ It would seem as 
if they had chalked out upon a wall a form per- 
fect in itself, and then had given it existence.” 
Assuming then that we have to deal with a 
science in breeding that gives definite results, 
we revert again to our question, What is the 
point to be first aimed at in the improvement 
of the human stock? Shall it be physical per- 
fection, beauty of form, strength, complexion, 
health? Shall it be sagacity, acuteness of 
mind? Shall it be amiability of disposition ? 
These are questions for consideration. Again, 
shall we adopt some fixed type, as the Anglo- 
Saxon man, or the classical Greek type, and 
selecting the most beautiful examples of one of 
these classes, breed to them as a standard? 
Or shall we recognize the variety of wide. 
spread nature as the rule, and seek only to 
perfect the multifarious types that are now 
extant, each according to its own peculiarities 
of style and constitution ? These points are to 
be resolved by careful thought. The subject 





is new, and will have to be approached by 
degrees, until practical experiment shall have 
thrown its light upon the broad pathway that, 
through truthful, scientific propagation, must 
lead the race up to its ideal development and 
destiny. 

We will, however, venture two or three 
ideas that seem to us to offer themselves as 
guides in this speculation. First, in addition 
to the process of natural selection that has 
been at work on the race from the beginning, 
tending to raise it by weeding out its poorest 
stock, the Lord himself has exercised the 
herdsman’s right of selection ina more direct 
manner, and carried on a course of scientific 
breeding with reference to the production of a 
specific result. The highest attainments of 
civilization, society, science and art exhibited 
in the world to-day, may be traced to the di- 
rect influence of the divine manipulation in 
the breeding of a certain stock of mankind in 
the past. First, the main progeny of Adam 
were set aside as worthless, and one man, 
Noah, was selected with his wife, to found a 
new breed. A few generations later, another 
selection of one man, Abraham, was made, 
with whom to commence again an improved 
strain ; and this last variety was followed up 
by a course of close culture, or breeding in 
and in, until the divine purpose was accom- 
plished, and the result stamped itself forever 
on the world’s consciousness as a perfect work. 


Let us see now, as far as we may, what 
were precisely the aim and the product in this 
case. What special quality or qualities did 
the Lord breed to in selecting Abraham and 
his descendants? Evidently two: viz., Re 
ceptivity to inspiration, and Obedience. 
These attributes, belonging not to the out- 
ward, physical person, nor to the knowing 
faculty merely, but to a condition rather of 
the solar plexus, or central nerve-region of 
the body, were deemed of paramount impor- 
tance, and became the object of the Provi- 
dential care throughout all the training of the 
Jewish nation. The result was, a race rich 
in the rarest kind of genius; a nation which 
produced Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, the 
Judges, David, Solomon, Elijah and the 
prophets of Israel, and which culminated in 
Mary, the daughter of David, and Jesus the 
son of the Most High. . 

As Providence, in its dealings with men, 
does not repeat its works, this exact course of 
culture will not doubtless be called for again. 
The effects of what was attained in the Jewish 
nation are secured to mankind. Regenera- 
tion, by union with Christ, is offered to the 
race, by which, whatever were the circum- 





stances of their first birth, they may be raised 
to the standard of his obedience and inspira- 
tion. But is this the end of improvement by 
selection and the laws of breeding? We 
think not. On the basis of the perfection 
which Christianity offers in its social unity 
and its exclusion of selfish passion, we may 
foresee a superstructure to be reared of scien- 
tific procreation, tending to develop every 
child that is born into the Godlike symmetry 
of an immortal. In fact, Communism, which 
is the flower of Christianity, has just brought 
mankind to the point where a scientific use may 
be made of the sexual passions and faculties. 
Heretofore society has produced, here and 
there at rare intervals, and by wholly unknown 
laws, what are called “ born geniuses.” They 
illuminate and delight, by the splendor of 
their endowments, the ‘generation in which 
they live ; and when they die men mourn and 
wonder and inquire when, by some fortuitous 
chance, their like will appear again. Investi- 
gation, we believe, will prove that the advent 
of such persons is not fortuitous ; that it is 
governed by the definite laws of breeding. It 
will be the business of Communistic Societies 
to find out those laws and apply them; and 
we see no reason why, in the “good time 
coming,”’ every child that is born should not be 
a “ genius,” fitted to supply to society, in some 
of the multifarious chords of which its music is 
composed, the harmonies of a celestial nature. 


THE LAW OF ORGANIZATION. 


66 - the new dispensation which is to come,” 

said my friend Berzelius to me the other 
day, “ Obedience will be a fundamental principle. 
Indeed, I may almost say that it will be the 
corner-stone, on which the new social edifice 
will be reared.” 

Now [had been very considerably impreg- 
nated with that kind of independence which a 
life-long attachment to democracy is apt to breed, 
and therefore was not at all predisposed in fa- 
vor of this sweeping proposition of my friend. 
So I replied, rather testily, “ W-hat do you mean 
by that?” 

“T mean,” said he, “ that no organization, of 
any kind, whether for purposes of business, 
religion, science or war, can be permanently 
successful, without a thorough and well-digested 
system of subordination, operating on every in- 
dividual member, from the least to the greatest. 
All organized combinations of men which ignore 
this fundamental principle, are failures, and 
sooner or later will fall to the ground; and 
those only will permanently endure, which have 
in their composition enough of the leaven of obe- 
dience to vitalize the mass. Look at the matter 
on a large scale. Study the history of the 
world for the past three thousand years, and. 
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you will find that those nations which have 
longest withstood the disintegration of time, have 
invariably been those among whom the links 
in the great chain of society, from lowest to 
highest, have been most firmly welded by obe- 
dience. I have no doubt that the astonishing 
vitality of the Roman Empire is due preémi- 
nently to this cause. I have'nt the slightest idea 
that that old structure would have held together 
one-half as long as it did, if its founders had not 
had an inkling of this great truth, and laid their 
foundations accordingly. So with the British 
Empire. The English are emphatically a loyal 
nation; and their loyalty saved them from dis- 
integration at the Norman invasion, during the 
war of the Roses, and finally, during the scenes; 
which preceded and followed the Protectorate of 
Cromwell. None but a very loyal nation could 
have ever endured the ordeal which England 
has passed through, and yet preserve its integ- 
rity unimpared.” 

“ Berzelius,” interrupted I, “ overmuch learn- 
ing hath made thee mad. Do you suppose 
the civilization of this age would tolerate the 
thought of any return to the old monarchical or 
aristocratic forms of government? Standing as 
we do in the light of the nineteenth century, and 
at the apex of civilization, such a thought is too 
preposterous to deserve notice.” 


“1 do not propose any such retrogression,” re- 
turned he, “nor would I take one step backward 
in the path we are treading. I have referred to 
the past to illustrate the irrepressible vitality 
which a well-digested system of subordination 
gives toa people. I donot need to look behind 
me to find examples of the tremendous power 
which such a system gives toa mass of men, 
In front of Richmond is a large army. It would 
seem at first glance, that it were impossible for 
a single mind to so control and direct the oper- 
ations of such a body of men, as to produce a 
unity of result. And yet we know that Gen. 
Grant wields this great mass as if it were a 
single individual ; and we hope and believe that 
when the ripe hour arrives, he will hurl it with 
resistless force over the ramparts and into the 
doomed city before him. But how is this ac- 
complished ? I answer, in a word—by obedience 
—subordination. The private must obey the 
lieutenant, unconditionally, and without asking 
questions ; the lieutenant must render the same 
unquestioned obedience to his captain ; the cap- 
tain to his colonel; the colonel to his brigade 
commander, and so on until the succession reach- 
es the Lieutenant-General himself. But it may 
not stop, even here; for the General must obey 
the President, and the President is but the instru- 
ment in the hands of Congress and the nation, 
to enforce the laws of the land. Now suppose 
that the private soldier, when ordered to per. 
form a certain duty, was to say to himself, “I 
don’t know about that: I will think about it, 
and if it seems to me expedient, I will do it.” 
And suppose the lieutenant were to make the 
same reply to his captain, and the captain to 
his colonel. How long would such an army 
hold together? and of how much practical utility 
would it be, as an engine of war? An army of 
dogs and cats would be just about as powerful, 
and would possess an equal amount of offensive 
force.” 

“That kind of discipline is all very well for an 
army,” I replied, “but it would never do to 
apply it to society at Jarge, Deprive myself of 





the right of independent thought, and receive 
the orders of another, with no other alternative 
but to execute them m a blind unthinking way! 
Never! I would as soon sell myself to a South- 
ern planter, and become a slave at once. This 
fine scheme of yours will never do, my friend. 
How much better off should we be than the slaves 
on a South Carolina cotton plantation? Un- 
questioned obedience—-no opportunity for pro- 
test—no chance for independent thought—mere 
blind following of your superior, like a pig with 
aring in his nose—I tell you this would be abso- 
lutely unendurable by a man with an atom of 
brain or spirit. I have always considered it the 
prime misery of soldiering, that you are placed 
at the mercy of some petty officer, who is only 
about half as much of a man as yourself, but 
who, by the advantage of his position, is at liberty 
to abuse you ad lib., without giving you the 
shadow of an opportunity to retaliate. Pray 
how much better off should we be under your 
system ?” 

“But suppose,” answered my friend, “ that 
your superior officers were certain to be per- 
sons who are wiser and better than yourself; 
and that their orders to you are certain to be 
such as are eminently calculated to promote, not 
only the best interest of human kind, but your 
own welfare as well ; would you not prefer enter- 
ing such aservice, to serving as a guerilla or scout, 
and fighting the bat tle of life, to use an army 
phrase, ‘on your own hook?” 

“T cannot say that I should,” said I, after a 
little hesitation. “That sort of thing might 
do for some persons who are by nature harmo- 
nious, and have no very decided individuality. 
But I shall be very slow to surrender my 
free will, even though the inducement be a 
powerful one. Probably if I thought the salva- 
tion of my soul was at stake, such a weighty 
reason would induce me to make the sacrifice. 
I hardly think any less forcible argument would 
prevail with me. Some persons are content to 
move through life within narrow limits, and do 
not complain if their area of freedom is somewhat 
circumscribed. I could not endure to have my 
horizon thus bounded. The farthest mountain- 
peaks are too near for me. IfI felt that there 
was a barrier in the universe that my soul could 
not overleap, I should be miserable.” 


“But what if the submission of yourself to 
another should increase, rather than diminish 
your area of freedom? You are even now, 
though mayhap you know it not, the slave 
of your own will. Do you ever expect to 
realize your aspirations, so that no pang 
of disappointment will embitter your existence ? 
Alas, my friend, there is many a barrier in the 
universe beyond which your unaided self can 
never pass.” 

“ But how shall | mend the matter by sub- 
mitting myself to another ?” 

_“ Uninspired human nature is sadly limited on 
every side. Its farthest horizon is scarcely an 
arm’s length distant. You yourself are no ex- 
ception to this rule. With all your boasted 
freedom, if your eyes were open to your actual 
situation, you would see that your condition is 
one of absolute bondage. You are at the mercy 
of time, space, and event. You may defy me, with 
impunity, but custom takes you captive, and 
you are unable to break your chains. You pro- 
claim yourself free and independent ; but disease 
or death may at any time make you a prisoner, 


. 


without hope of release. Now suppose a man 
says to you: ‘Submit yourself to me, obey me 
implicitly, and I will assist you to deliver your- 
self from all this bondage. I will strengthen and 
nourish your deepest nature, and lead you into 
conjunction with a power which will render you 
superior to disease, death, time, space, and every 
other limitation to which human nature is sub- 
ject.’ Would this process be one of constraint, 
or slavery? It rather seems to me that it would 
be the direct path to the widest expansion. In- 
stead of contracting the area of freedom for the 
individual, it would extend it beyond the most 
exalted conception of mere human nature. | 
venture to say that, with all your aspirations, 
you have no ambition equal to the career into 
which a true obedience would lead you. Is not 
this far better than to indulge in the petty pride, 
and lust for personal independence which dwarfs 
and stifles all the noblest instincts of your 
nature ?” 

Here my friend paused, evidently expecting 
a reply ; but I was in no humor to continue the 
conversation. I could not gainsay his con- 
clusions, and yet I was not prepared to admit 
that he had the advantage of me in the argu- 
ment. So I chose a medium course, and re- 
mained silent, while he, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, walked slowly down the street, into the 
deepening shadows which the elm trees cast 


upon the sidewalk. C. 8. J. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 


Vil. 

HE business of commission merchants con- 

nects them with auction houses as well as with 
the Custom House. Not unfrequently, late in the 
day or evening, Mr. Blandon would receive orders 
from some consignor to close out the balance of his 
consigned goods at auction at once. So it devolved 
upon me at once to make out a statement of the 
quality, quantity, &c., and take it to the auction 
house in time for the next day’s catalogue. An 
auction house stands in marked contrast with a° 
Custom House, so far as executing business with 
great celerity and promptness is concerned. Per- 
haps the reader will not object to visiting one of 
these houses and witnessing for a while their method 
of disposing of merchandize by what might be 
called “the slight-of‘tongue” art. As it is the 
day of sale at M—— and Co’s, we will call at their 
rooms on the corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. It isan 
old firm who have been in the business for many 
years. They have what are called job-sales, or 
shelf-sales one day, and wholesale catalogue-sales 
the next. lfere we are in the sales room. On one 
side you will notice a long desk at which three 
clerks are seated to enter. the sales and make out 
the bills as the. selling progresses. In front of the 
desk is the auctioneer’s stand. The city merchants, 
who are the principal purchasers at these sales, have 
already taken their seats on benches in front of the 
desk. There must be attractive goods at this sale 
as the company is unusually large, three hundred or 
more already seated with their hats on, like Quakers 
in their meeting house, each one having—not a hymn- 
book, nor a prayer-book (although 1 think there 
may be some praying to mammon that they may 
have good bargains)—but a catalogue-book in one 
hand, and pencil in the other, ready for service as 
soon as their priest, the auctioneer, mounts the ros- 
trum. All these merchants have posted themselves 
in regard to the goods to be sold, having previously 
been in the rooms above where sample packages 
are placed in regular order, opened for inspection 
and numbers attached to each, corresponding to the 
number and description found in the catalogue, thus 
enabling the customer to note down against each 
article as he examines the goods, the prices he may 





be dispased to offer forthem. A very clean method, 
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I think, of making purchases, as his contact with 
the seller is very slight indeed. Theclock is now 
striking ten, which is the hour for the sale to com- 
mence. Punctual to a second, the auctioneer, with 
hammer in hand, is now mounting the platform. 


The auctioneer at once calls attention to the sale, 
telling his audience that it is a prime lot of choice 
and very desirable goods, comprising both foreign and 
domestic varieties. “Lot No.1,a case of French 
cassimeres, fancy colors, a superb article. Now gen- 
tlemen, what shall I have for these goods? One dollar 
per yard is bid—one dollar, one dollar, one dollar, 
five,*five, ten, one dollar ten. Now Gentlemen, these 
goods will not be duplicated for one fraction less, 
than one dollar fifty. They are consigned to us 
by the manufacturer and limited at the price I 
have named. Shall I have one dollar twenty? 
Twenty is offered, twenty, twenty—twenty-five 
shall Ihave? You will get no more than the sam- 
ple case at those prices. Twenty-five cents is bid— 
Twenty-five, twenty-five, I can’t dwell, one dollar 
twenty-five, once—twice—are you all done? only 
one twenty-five—going, going, gone. Bliss and Co., 
at one twenty-five. Lot No. 2, acase of French rib- 
bons, new patterns, best qualities of goods, market 
bare, &c.” The bidding for these goods becomes very 
spirited, twenty ormore competitors are engaged to 
get them—the price runs up rapidly. The excite- 
ment becomes intense with both the auctioneer and 
bidders, and a stranger miglit think that bedlam had 
broken loose and the company were all lunatics. 
The auctioneer’s tongue hums like a buzz-saw, his 
mallet going like atrip-hammer. The bidders are 
toomuch excited to utter anything distinctly, so all 
sorts of gesticulations and manipulations are employ- 
ed in signifying bidding. To the auctioneer, all this 
seeming jargon and confusion is perfectly intelli- 
gible. “The goods have now run up to the max- 
imum price and are knocked down to A. T. Stewart. 
The auctioneer cries out, “ Twenty duplicates.”— 
A. B. & C., cry out, “One to me;” “I one;” “ Cash 
two ;” S.,says, “ Balance to me.” But my pen utterly 
fails to give anything like a life picture of such an 
auction sale. As the sale progresses the purchasers 
become more and more magnetic with the spirit of 
trade and gain, and goods are soldso rapidly that 
three clerks are hardly sufficient to make the entries. 
Religious fanatics are not more unreasonably ex- 
cited than are merchants, often, in the auction room. 
Ihave heard them confess that they have bid off 
goods they did not want, and at prices above the 
market, because their wills were up and they were 
not going to be out-bid, &. But such excitement 
does not characterize the sales generally. The sale 
we have attended lasted less than three hours, 
amounting to some fifty thousand dollars, all billed 
and mostly delivered in the course of the day. Dis- 
posing of goods and property at auction has advan- 
tages over private sales. Larger amounts are sold 
in much less time. Transactions thus public offer 
less temptations to dishonesty and unfair dealings. 
It is a more impartial way of serving the public 
than private sales. And I notice that as society 
advances in civilization and good business habits, 
more use is made of public auctions in distributing 
merchandize and other property, as being a great 
economizer of time, which is said to be money ; but 
is more—it is life, it is God’s treasure, that man has 
no right to abuse and squander. 

In connection with this subject, I will here state a 
fact that occurred about the time of the visit above 
described, at one of these auction houses. The auc- 
tioneer was selling goods in the manner we have 
seen to-day, his tongue and hammer playing their 
part with the greatest rapidity, when he suddenly 
paused. Throwing down his catalogue, he cried out 
with his stentorian voice, “ Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the living God, is calling me to follow him and be- 
come a preacher of the everlasting gospel of holi- 
ness and salvation from sin. Friends,” he continued, 
“we are all going, going—shall I say where? To 
hell, unless we repent and turn to God.” As he 
grew more excited, his talk became less coherent. 
This sudden change of programme came upon that 
mercantile audience with as much surprise as a clap 
of thunder from acloudless sky, all but paralyzing 
their senses. The auctioneer, thought they, was now 





selling goods that were not down in the catalogue, 
and of a species of merchandize they did not care 
to purchase just then. The junior partners of the 
firm finally ventured to approach the head of the 
house, who appeared tu them to be leaving this 
world and his senses too, persuading him to retire. 
The company, which was large, was thrown into 
confusion and uproar, and soon dispersed. The af- 
fair was the all-absorbing subject of gossip for a few 
days. It was an old auction house of zreat respec- 
tability. Subsequently, the fact came out, that this 
merchant, who was now regarded as insane, had be- 
come the dupe of a religious impostor, whose name 
I cannot now bring to my recollection. It appeared 
that the merchant had been invited to attend the 
meetings of a small circle of persons, some of whom 
were his acquaintances, to listen to the talk of a 
man who had recently arrived in the city, claiming 
to be commissioned as prophet and ambassador ex- 
traordinary from the invisible world, to communi- 
cate, rather privately at first, to a few persons whom 
he was authorized to select, new and astounding 
doctrines ; affirming that he himself had become a 
miracle of grace, being sinless and perfectly holy, 
He had already secured almost unlimited control 
over several women, two of whom he had taken 
into holy orders, whose bodies, he declared, were 
sanctified and made pure like unto his own, &c., so 
that they conld go naked and not be ashamed. But his 
few followers could not furnish him with all the ma- 
terial aid his imperial majesty required to meet his 
necessities. Hence the policy of converting some of 
the wealthy merchants, that through them he might 
replenish his empty treasuty. The family friends of 
the auctioneer succeeded, after many trials and much 
difficulty, in rescuing this victim from the grasp. 
of the impostor, and placed him for a season in a 
private asylum. 


As surely as weeds and foul grasses precede the 
coming forth of a crop of grain, so surely does the 
Evil One, in one form or another, precede the coming 
forth of the fruit of truth and righteousness in the 
hearts and lives of men. In the spring of 1830, the 
religious influences that had been working like 
leaven in the minds of a few during the previous 
year, began now to attract more general attention. 
The feeling among merchants and business men was 
steadily growing, that religion was a good thing for 
the next world, if not so essential for this; and as 
life was uncertain, it would be well to look out in 
season for securing a passport into the “ Kingdom 
Come” before it was too late. It was about this pe- 
riod, too, that the subject of holiness or a sinless life 
began to be agitated among the more spiritually 
minded of the Methodist church. A few, I believe, 
claimed to have attained to a state of perfection— 
that they lived for days together without committing 
sin, &c. Thus a demand for a higher religious 
standard and an advance beyond the ordinary expe- 
rience of the churches, was generally admitted. But 
few indeed, if any, at this time, had anything like a 
true, rational conception of what really constituted 
a holy life, or of the nature of the inspiration that 
would flow from such a life. The wisdom, experi- 
ence, and examples found in the cloisters of the Ro- 
mish Church, had much more to do with the form- 
ing of conceptions of a holy life, with these inquirers, 
than Christ and the apostles and teachers of the Primi- 
tive Church. The influences of the furmer were to 
make them self-righteous, conceited, egotistical and 
isolated. Whereas, influences from the latter, upon 
receptive minds, tend to destroy egotism and isola- 
tion, and result in vital organization and unity. The 
policy of all false prophets is to work upon the van- 
ity and egotism of their intended victims. This was 
done in the case of the auctioneer—who was naturally 
very proud and self-conceited—by insinuating to him 
that he was chosen by the invisible powers to fill an 
important and enviable post in the new incoming 
dispensation ; thus inflating his egotism to such a 
degree, that he was ready to lavish his wealth upon 
the prophet for conferring so great a favor upon him 
as the implied appointment to office. 

But of all the religious guides to pilot one’s soul 
through the rough seas of temptations and perils of 
life, a legal conscience is, in my estimation, the most 
dangerous, unsatisfactory and oppressive. The in- 





ner man is awakened by the Spirit of truth to seek 
his Father’s house. He finds himself in the wilder- 
ness of sin and selfishness, and at a great distance 
from his newly-discovered paternal home. As he 
sets forth on that perilous journey he very soon finds 
himself beset with doubts, fears and unbelief in 
every form. These enemies are directly in his path- 
way. To cast them aside he has not the strength ; 
he therefore sorely feels the need of a guide—a de- 
liverer and protector from these guerrilla bandits 
sent by the Evil One to annoy and destroy heavens 
loyalists. Under such circumstances, the persecuted 
soul readily accepts of any guide or pilot who may 
offer his services. Legality, clad with whip and 
spur, is at your service. Without knowing its real 
character, you give it charge of your conscience, feel- 
ing thankful for help from any source. This legal 
task-master was substantially recommended to mc 
by my religious teachers. In seeking help from them, 
I was virtually told that there was one universal 
panacea for all the ills and perils to which the 
Christian was exposed, and it was to be found in the 
simple act of “ doing”—i. e., laboring, as for dear 
life, for the conversion of souls. “By thus giving 
your attention to the cause of Christ, you will lose 
sight,” they would say to me, “ of your own troubles 
and trials.” This patent medicine for the inner man, 
became very popular in those revival times. But 
like most patent medicines it proved to be odorous 
of quackery, and quite destitute of science and com- 
mon sense in its concoction. The sugar-coating of 
the pill—forgetting self—was truth, what there was 
of it; but the pill itself consisted of self-works, of 
building up egotism and self-righteousness—the very 
spirit that needed, above all things, crucifixion. 
What the young converts required was protection in 
the state of justification their surrender had given to 
them; not their own, for that was worthless, but the 
protection and justification of Christ. But here 1 
must say that what was understood to be a conver- 
sion to Christ, was an unbusiness-like, ambiguous 
affair. True, on surrendering the will and affections 
to a superior, one rejoices for a while in the freedom 
such an enlargement gives; but continual rejoicing 
must be the result of continual surrendering of the 
ego life to the we life or true life—of continuous vic- 
tories over the world, the flesh and the devil. The 
conversions that were then so much gloried in, were 
simply enlistments to serve in the army of Christ, and 
nothing more ; and any smount of that kind of work 
was done. But the deep sincerity required in judg- 
ing and conquering self, before one is qualified to 
render assistance in conquering others, was very little 
understood, and for the obvious reason, that we had 
none to instruct and lead off in such a warfare. It 
is one half of the battle to know who your enemies 
are, where they are, and how strong they are, so as 
not to mistake friends for enemies, on the one hand, 
and to fully count the cost of a battle, on the other. 
They did not tell me, what I have since learned, 
that the body, with all its functions and faculties, 
passions and appetites, is the Lord’s property, and 
that self and the devil have no claims upon it and 
them. They moreover failed to inform me of the 
glorious news that not only my body belonged to 
Christ, but that he had so identified himself with all 
humanity that I could, in truth, confess him as 
dwelling in me, ready, with my codperation, to re- 
deem all my appetites and passions from the service - 
of sin and self, making them allies and friends of 
truth and righteousness. 


In reality, those religious revivals were the begin- 
ning of the work of emancipating the souls of men at 
the North from bondage to sin and selfishness, as truly 
as they were the beginning of the anti-slavery move- 
ment for emancipating the bodies of the blacks at the 
South. Butthe nature and importance of the work ot 
abolishing all sin, was by no means then understood. 
Indeed, the church and clergy opposed the doctrine 
of entire soul freedom as heartily asthe South opposed 
body freedom. Hence the absence of a true, practical 
issue, to present to the mind in laboring for the con- 
version of sinners. Common sense would often 
confront you, with the question, To be converted 
from what? Not from all sin, for that was not possi- 
ble, they would say, while in the body; not from self 
ishness, for where there is sin there will be selfish- 
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ness. One could not therefore make sacrifices for 
the gift of freedom, unless one believed it to be a 
precious gift, worthy of the sacrifices demanded. 
But the blessings of freedom are worthless without 
security. To taste of freedom to-day, and return to 
the bitter cup of bondage to-morrow, is adding 
wormwood to gall. The instinct of the slave was a 
logical one, when he said to the recruiting officer, 
“Tf I go in the army of the North, will the North pro- 
tect me against a return to slavery after the war is 
over?” The slave had the common sense to see that 
freedom would be no blessing to him, without security. 
So the preaching to the ungodly to repent, cease 
rebellion, and join the government of God, failed in 
producing permanently good results, on the ground 
that no realfreedom was offered to them. Christ, it 
will be seen, treated the subject of salvation very 
differently. He treated it as a business affair, constant- 
ly holding out the inducement of rewards. To those 
who chose to make a clean investment of all interests 
in his firm, « hundred per cent income was guaran- 
teed in this world. The effect of such a reli- 
gious training as I received in the church, was 
to educate in me a legal conscience. I must pray for 
and labor with sinners, day after day, week in and 
week out, not for their benefit only, but as a medicine 
for myself, it I would escape the condemnation, not 
of the devil, but of God—little dreaming that in all 
this I was laboring to build up the worthless, filthy 
dead works that Christ came to destroy, that he 
might save us by faith works. The following in- 
stance will illustrate some of the conflicts I passed 
through while in that school of legality. I had oc- 
casion to call one evening on a young married couple 
in the upper part of the city, some two miles from 
my boarding-house. I had no previous acquaintance 
with them. A sister of the young wife lived in my 
native town and had lately experienced religion, and 
this call was at her request. I found them gay and 
thoughtless, entering freely into conversation with 
me on common topics. But being under that legal 
influence, that I-must in some way introduce to them 
the subject of religion, I had no freecom to be re- 
ceptive to the wisdom of God, that he might inspire 
me to say the right words to them on the one hand, 
nor had I the freedom to be natural and at ease on the 
other. I was in astate of torment, and finally bidding 
them good-night, I left; but nosooner hac I reached 
the street, than the tyrant legality began to upbraid 
me for not discharging my duty to those worldly young 
people. Did younot know, said my legal conscience, 
that they were going to perdition, and that you will 
be held responsible for their souls if they are lost, 
for neglecting to warn them of theirdanger? I well 
remember the almost insupportable pressure that 
‘was upon me as I slowly and sadly wended my way 
homeward. The question came up repeatedly while 
thus walking, shall I return and discharge this 
weighty responsibility to-night? But I kept on, hard- 
ly knowing which way I was going, until I came to 
the steps of my boarding-house, when suddenly some- 
thing seemed to say to me, “ You are a moral coward, 
for you was afraid to confess Christ by talking to 
those thoughtless sinners.” The charge of cowardice 
touched my pride, for I resented it instantly by say- 
ing to myself, I am not a coward, and to prove it by 
deeds, I will return now. So without further parley 
I reversed my locomotion, and back I sped in half of 
the time I occupied in coming from there. On ring- 
ing the bell, the young husband looked not a little 
surprised to see me appearing to them again that eve- 
ning. But I walked in and made a confession the first 
thing, of the sin I supposed I had committed in not 
introducing to them, on my first call, the subject of 
religion. My frank, earnest and open-hearted con- 
fession, or something else, took serious hold of their 
feelings immediately, which gave me freedom to 
talk as boldly to them as a young Finneyite knew 
how. On taking my second leave, I felt like another 
being. They were in tears, but my heart was in joy 
hoping for their conversion. My legal conscience 
now patted me on the shoulder, saying I had done 
my duty nobly, which of course added a handsome 
dividend to my stock of self-righteousness. But th 
seriousness did not leave them till they were con- 
verted. Our next meeting some months subsequent- 
ly was a joyful one indeed. 





THE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
I. 


HOW PLOWS ARE MADE. 

Dear Epiror:—In my letter of last week I en- 
deavored to acquaint your readers with the kinds 
and qualities of the Agricultural Implements which 
we make; and to complete the sketch, I will now 
try to describe the process of manufacture, particu- 
larly of plows—confining myself for the present to 
the first class described last week, viz., cast-iron 
plows. 

The process of making plows naturally divides 
into two departments, the iron work and the wood 
work. A largeshare of the iron work is done in the 
foundry, and as more or less of your readers are 
doubtless familiar with the process of casting, I run 
some risk of boring them by describing it, although 
in doing soI may interest others who are less ac- 
quainted with it. 


In order to make @ casting of any kind, the first 
thing to de done is to forma mold. This is accom- 
plished by putting a pattern of the thing to be cast 
in a bed of sand, inclosed in a frame consisting of 
two parts. The sand used is of a particular kind, 
that works easily, ana will not burn by the melted 
iron. That which we use is procured near Whites- 
boro, some twenty miles from the works. After the 
pattern is partly buried in one-half of the bed, by 
packing the sand closely about it, the other half is 
put on and packed, and then taken off carefully, and 
the pattern removed, leaving the exact form of the 
article desired. The plugs (left in the sand when 
packing) are now taken out, and channels formed 
in the sand, from the holes made by the plugs to the 
mold, so that the melted iron can flow in freely. 
The two parts of the bed are then put together, and 
fastened by clamps, and the mold is ready to receive 
the iron. Imay remark here that much of the work 
of molding has to be done very carefully, particularly 
the removal of the patterns from the beds, as the 
least imperfection in the mold shows in the article 
cast. 


The next thing in order, is the preparation and 
melting of the iron. The kind of iron used is prin- 
cipally old castings. This iron, which is quite hard, 
is softened to any degree required, by mixing 
“Scotch Pig” with it. Before the iron is put into 
the furnace it is broken up into quite small pieces, 
to facilitate the melting. 

After the wood and coal are well ignited, which 
takes an hour or more, the broken iron is thrown in 
loosely on top of the coal ; and then in order to get 
the degree of heat necessary to melt the iron, two 
powerful blasts, fed by pipes connected with a “ fan,” 
are let on to the fire. In perhaps ten minutes from 
the time the blasts are let on, the workmen can com- 
mence pouring, although it may take an hour or an 
hour and a half to complete the melting. The pour- 
ing is done by means of large ladles or dippers with 
long handles, into which the melted iron is drawn 
off through an aperture at the bottom of the furnace. 
Of course the dippers, like the furnace, have to be 
lined with clay, in order to withstand the intense 
heat of the molten mass. As often asthe men get 
their dippers full of iron, the aperture is closed by 
forcing into it a lump of wet clay on the end of a 
stick; and then it is opened again when more iron is 
wanted. 

In our furnace about 2000 lbs. of iron can be melted 
at one heat. This amount requires from 300 to 350 
Ibs. of coal, or about one Ib. of coal to six of iron. 
Lehigh coal is much preferred to any other kind, as 
the quality of the castings made when it is used, is 
decidedly better. f 

When the castings are cooled they are taken out 
of the beds and “ cleaned,” that is, the adhering 
sand scraped off, and those that need it, such 


as the mold-boards, points and landsides, are polish- 
ed on a large grindstone. They are then ready to 
be “set up” into plows. The smaller castings are 
smoothed by being tumbled about with sawdust or 
leather scraps in a “tom” or revolving barrel. 

The minor parts of the iron work, such as making 
the coulters, bélts, &c., and the trimming generally, 





are done by the blacksmith, in connection with, or 
after, the wood work. 


The wood work consists of the beams and handles. 
These are sawed out of plank of the right thickness, 
by means of a small upright saw driven by power. 
The handles are then steamed and bent into the 
required shape, and laid aside to season. The most 
of the work in dressing up the beams is done by 
two planing machines—one of which does the 
crooked edges, and the other the straight work. The 
workmen then do the necessary joinery, and put the 
plows together, when they are ready for light iron 
work and trimming by the blacksmith. When these 
are done, the wood work is painted or varnished, 
the iron work varnished to prevent it from rusting, 
and the plows are ready for market. 


Much of the work on the other implements is of 
asimilar character to the above, the necessary va- 
riations not being specially interesting. 

At present the Community employ at these Works 
about a dozen men, and cast every other day; but 
there is room for unlimited enlargement, and as 
soon as business revives, the Community will not, 
hesitate to extend their operations in this line, as 
much as the market will justify. We like the bu- 
siness of making Agricultural Implements, as it is 
very much in harmony with the grand purpose 
which the Community have at heart. We read of a 
time when swords shall be beaten into plowshares and 
spears into pruning-hooks, and nations learn war no 
more. That time; we believe, is near at hand, not- 
withstanding present {appcarances—much nearer 
than most people imagine. We would hasten it on 
by every means in our power; by elevating and ma. 
king attractive rural pursuits, for one thing. The 
improvements in Agricultural Implements within 
the last few years, have done much to make farm- 
life attractive and profitable; but there is room for 
much more to be done, and we hope to do ourshare. 

Oneida, March 29, 1865. ,a Wc. 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
ANIMALCULES. 
IL. y 

Sie the infancy of microscopical knowledge, the 

term Animalcules was applied to a heterogeneous 
mass of small organisms, which consisted of Plants, 
Zodphites, minute Crustaceans, larve of Worms and 
Mollusks, &c., until about the time when Prof. Eh- 
renberg (with the improvements then made in the 
Microscope by the introduction of the achromatic 
principle in the construction of lenses), commenced 
his investigations of the subject. One of the first re- 
sults of his study, was the separation of the entire 
assemblage into two distinct groups, having scarcely 
any feature in common, except their minute size; 
one being of very low and the other of comparatively 
high organization. On the lower group he con- 
ferred the name of Polygastrica, or many-stomached 
animalcules, and the higher group he designated by 
the name of Rotatoria or wheel-animaleules, from the 
resemblance that their cilia have, when in motion, to 
a revolving wheel. 

The term “Polygastrica” has of late, however, 
been abandoned, as it conveys an erroneous idea of 
the structure of these minute beings; and the term 
Infusoria or Infusory Animalcules has been substi- 
tuted, which simply expresses that they are almost 
universally found in infusions of animal or vegetable 
matter which were formerly thought to be necessary 
for their production. The only use, however, of the 
animal or vegetable matter seems to be, to facilitate 
the development and growth of the atoms of organic 
matter that form the germs of different kinds ot ani- 
malcules. 

But where, it may be asked, do these germs come 
from? Doubtless, they come from the atmosphere; 
as professor Schultz discovered that it was absolute- 
ly necessary for the development of the animalcules, 
that the infusion should be left open to the action of 
the air. Hence, it may be fairly inferred that the 
dried cysts, or the germs of these minute beings, are 
everywhere floating about in the air, ready to de- 
velop themselves whenever a favorable opportunity 
is presented. “And” (says Dr. Carpenter) “all our 
knowledge of their history, as well as the strong an- 
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alogy of the Fungi, seems further to justify the be- 
lief that the same germs may develop themselves 
into several different forms, according to the nature 
of the liquid in which they chance to be deposited.” 
That air seems to be as necessary to the existence 
of animalcules as to the existence of any other class 
of beings, is proved by the fact that if oil is poured 
upon water containing them, so as to cover the en- 
tire surface, the animalcules speedily die; and if a 
vial containing them is left tightly corked for any 
length of time, the millions of existences which it 
contained will be found to have passed away. 
Infusorial animalcules live but a short time; for 
although the duration of their life varies in different 
kinds, it extends only from a few hours to several 
weeks. Wheel animalcules have been seen alive 
twenty-three days after birth. Their death is usually 
sudden, although in some of the larger kinds it is at- 
tended with spasms. Decomposition goes on rapid- 
ly, until all the soft parts entirely disappear, and there 


‘is nothing left but the transparent flinty shell, in 


which some of them are incased. This death is, in 
some instances, only apparent, in which case the de- 
cay of the body does not take place, but the little 
speck of inanimate dust that we see before us, has 
the mysterious principle of life still in it, and after 
months, or even years, if a drop of water is brought 
in contact with it, in a short time it will become ac- 
tive with life. ‘“Leuwenhoek,” says Prof. Hogg, in 
his valuable treatise on the Microscope, “kept some 
in a hard and dry condition, and restored them to 
life after a sleep of death of twenty-one months.” 
And “Prof. Owen saw an animalcule that had been 
entombed in a grave of dry sand four years, reborn 
to all the activity of life. Spallanzani tried the ex- 
periment of alternate life and death, and accom- 
plished it in some instances on the same object fifteen 
times; after which nature was exhausted, and re- 
fused further aid in this miraculous care of those 
minute objects of her wonderful works.” 

Animalcules are capable of existence through 
great extremes of temperature, although when sud- 
denly changed from one extreme to the other, they 
eventually perish. If water, containing Infusoria, 
be gradually raised to 125 deg. Fuh., the creatures still 
live. If the increase of heat is sudden, they per- 
ish at 140 deg. Fah. Some kinds have been known to 
withstand a temperature of 200 deg. Fah. Most of the 
Tnfusoria retain their “vital spark” at temperatures 
considerably below the freezing point ; but most of 
them perish when the mercury descends to 7 or8 deg. 
Fah. Captain James Ross, during his Antarctic ex- 
pedition, found more than fifty species of Infusoria 
alive in the latitude of 70 deg. 

It was the opinion of Prof. Ehrenberg, that the 
animalcules would not exist after being actually fro- 
zen; for, on examining a layer of ice at a low tem- 
perature with the microscope, each animalcule will 
be seen to be surrounded by a minute portion of wa- 
ter, which he supposed was kept from freezing by 
the natural warmth of their bodies; but when the 
cold is sufficiently intense to congeal this inclosing 
film of water, death inevitably ensues. J. ¥. 8. 


Bishop SIMPSON AND PRESIDENT LincoLN.—The 
bishop recently delivered his popular lecture in 
Wesley Chapel, Washington, to a largé audience, 
among whom were President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton. The bishop told an anecdote about a 
Kentuckian asked by an Englishman what were the 
boundaries of our country. The Kentuckian replied 
that the United States were “bounded on the east 
by the rising sun, on the west by the precession of the 
equinoxes, on the north by the aurora borealis, and 
on the south by the day of judgment.” This remin- 
ded the facetious President of the following story, 
which he told sub voce to those around him: “ John 
Bull met with a North American Indian, and in the 
course of conversation was very anxious to impress 
him with the greatness of the British Empire. ‘The 
sun,’ said Mr. Bull, ‘never sets on English domin- 
ion. Do you understand how that is? ‘Oh, yes, 
said the Indian, ‘that is because God is afraid to 
trust them in the dark.” The lecture ended, the 
President waited to greet the bishop, but could not 
wind up without another joke. The bishop in 
showing our ability to carry on the war for any 





length of time that rebel pluck or persistence might 
make necessary, had enumerated our vast sources of 
wealth. “Bishop,” said Mr. Lincoln asthe bishop 
approached him, “you never struck the ile /”—Ex. 


COMMUNISM THE LAW OF PURE 
HEARTS. 


HAVEa museum. No savant’s cabinet is half 

so curious or interesting. In it I spend 
much time in study and pleasure, just mixed 
with sufficient pain to give zest or to acidulate 
the sweets and make them relish, the bright 
colors just nicely shaded, that graceful forms 
may stand out in their full grace. It is a col- 
lection of human hearts, gathered all along the 
past. I have had a glimpse of millions, but 
of the many only aglimpse. Some hung so high 
I could not reach them; some were so marred, 
and others so coarse, as not to be worth treasur- 
ing; others so cold as to freeze the touch; some 
so fired of hell as to be safer in the distance; 
others hidden behind stony faces, making it 
doubtul if there were any there—for living hearts 
show in faces; others yet, so appropriated and 
guarded by jealous keepers as to forbid more 
than a passing glance. But here and there I have 
found one (yes, and have them still), in books 
and papers, on platforms, in pulpits and pews, 
in great or small assemblies, in chance meet- 
ings. The heart goes out prospecting and finds 
a jewel, and keeps it forever, or rather its troth 
or prophecy of future union which shall be 
like kindred drops flowing in one stream, or 
laving the same shore of eternity in a common 
wave. This promise is one sweet attraction of 
our hope of heaven. Is the astronomer content 
with one star, the miser with one coin, the stu- 
dent with one science, or benevolence with one 
subject of mercy? And shall human hearts to 
only one confess a deep affinity? Why then was 
not our God content with the love of his only 
Son? and why was not that Son content with 
the fathomless sympathy of the eternal Father ? 
No, he came down and poured his love in a 
crimson flood adown his mangled limbs, from a 
heart broken with the conception of our woe, and 
his marred visage bowed in the shame of a dis- 
grace possible to no other. This fate was his free 
choice, rather than to live above all heavens, 
separate from the millions whom he might re- 
deem to a fellowship unlimited by time or stipu- 
lations; and we in response can make no condi- 
tions. If! then give myself to him as he does 
to me ( and he gives himself and all his posses- 
sions to all), so that 1am included in the bill 
of particulars of his unreserved devotion to 
the happiness of all, who am | that I should 
assume to contradict the terms of his covenant 
by setting a limit to the claims which any child 
of his has under it upon me? For every need 
of any member of his body is a“ sight draft” 
upon all my resources, and is countersigned by 
the pen of his will, dipped in the blood of his 
heart; and for me.to refuse payment, is to re- 
nounce my part in his covenant. So we shall 
find it, when before him shall be gathered all na- 
tions, with all repudiators on his left hand, to 
whom he shall say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not unto me.” He who does not see that 
the logic of the cross of Christ proves perfect 
and unconditional community of interests in all 
things, only proves thereby his own blindness, 
and that the blood of that cross has not touched 





his heart. Salvation is a thing done for us, just 
so far as itis done in us. If these things are so, 
then we must conclude that the truth of Commun- 
ism is the test of judgment through which this 
world must pass. It certainly is the grand ex- 
pression of the Spirit of Christ which must at- 
tract men heavenward or repel them hellward. 
None but those having on the robes of his gra- 
cious righteousness will be guests at his marriage. 

Sand Spring, Iowa, March 1865. 


L. B. 


LETTERS FROM WOMEN. 


THE SHORT DRESS. 
THINK with “G,” this short dress question 
should not be let alone, and I would add my 
mite in a protest against long dresses and the 
accompanying heavy skirts. Did I not possess 
a degree of humility I could never confess what 
willing slaves we women are in this and many 
other respects. But long dresses bring in their 
train, diseases of the most aggravating and ener- 
vating character. Any well-informed physician 
can give you a list of such diseases that have 

their cause directly from this source. 

A friend, in speaking of the superiority of the 
short-dress, remarked, “ Reforms involving mor- 
al principle seldom make much headway.” 
This is a truth; but why is itso? Any reform 
based wholly on morality, seems to lack an ele- 
ment necessary to success. It is the religious 
element that gives the sure foundation. 

Hitherto all dress-reformers have but pointed 
out the merits of the short-dress from a purely 
moral stand-point. But is there not a firmer 
basis? Are our diseased bodies and enfeebled 
minds “fit temples for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit ?” 

I, too, think woman-slavery in its varied forms 
will be the next great cause of war, if it does 
not bring a clash of arms, that—mightier than 
the sword—the pen, may do a work effectual 
and grand. Let not us women be behind in 
rallying round this standard of freedom, but by 
relieving ourselves of our cumbersome skirts— 
which we have carried like a burden of sin— 
take one of the first steps towards securing for 
ourselves clear minds and understanding hearts, 
thus causing example to “enforce the word of 
truth ;” and never may we blush as we read the 
words of the apostle, “I beseech you therefore 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 

Prospect, Conn. IDELLA. 

CAN bear testimony to the great superior- 

ity of the short and loose dress for women, 
having worn it about seven years. The differ- 
ence between it, and the prevailing mode, on the 
central and susceptible portion of woman’s 
frame, which God has designed for nobler uses 
—the dwelling place of the heart and the ma- 
ternal powers—can never be told in words; and 
I greatly fear that these suicidal submissions 
to fashion on the part of woman are more 
than half an invitation to man to complete 
the destruction of those natural and God-given 
powers, by the triumph of his baser passions. 
1 shall not have freed my mind of all its pres- 
ent load, until I acknowedge my own weakness 
in having for the last five years yielded to the 
surrounding influences and laid aside my short 
and light dress for one more in accordance with 
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“the fashion,” and my soul has been held in 

corresponding bondage. Let the careful and 

wise take warning, and let the workers be more 

Valiant still. L. H. B. 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


THE NEW JERSEY JERUSALEM, AND 
SOCIAL OIL REGION. 


PROF. HAMILTON PREPARES TO BORE, 


HE “STRIKES” BLACKBERRIES AND BIG PEARS, AND 
EXPECTS A FLOWING WELL OF “ CONGENI- 
ALITY AND SPECIAL PARTNERS.” 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


y yx following programme of Social Reconstruc- 
tion has been sent to us with the request to 
publish. In doing so we take occasion to say, that 
the plank of criticism which appears in its platform, 
we think is a very judicious one; and that further 
than this we offer no indorsement, and can take no 
responsibility for any part of it. 


RECONSTRUCTION: OR THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLES, AIMS AND PLEDGES OF THE MILLENNIAL 
FRATERNITY. 


The Millennial Fraternity is a New Social Or- 
ganization, or Spiritual Government, founded on the 
prima] attributes of Deity—Love and Wisdom, Jus- 
tice and Truth. A Government of Equality and 
Equity—of Liberty and Law—of Congeniality and 
Order—of Variety in Unity. A Government where 
the sovereignty of Civine principles and not persons 
is to rule. A Government which accords to the 
front and top-brain faculties of man’s complex or- 
ganization, harmoniously related to Deity’s attri- 
butes, and aided by the divinest inspiration and in- 
flux possible, the exclusive right to dictate or con- 
trol the actions of men, individually and collectively. 
A Government which recognizes and provides for 
the normal and legitimate action of every —. of 
the human mind and A Government which 
provides for, and demands attention to, the rights of 
the unborn, by requiring of its subjects strict atten- 
tion to the science of mage and the laws of prop- 
agation. A Government whose permanent corner- 
stones are : 
1, The Domestic.—Righteous mating and Right- 
eous Propagation. 
2, The Social.—Mutual Interests and Mutual Sym- 
pathies. 
8, The Financial.—Highest Economy of Time and 
Highest Economy of Means. ‘ 

£ The Progressive.—Best Education of Body and 
Best Education of Mind. 

ITS AIMS. 
The aims of this Government are to redeem or 
save the world, if possible, from all sin, sorrow and 
sighing—all war, want and wretchedness—all iso- 
lation, ignorance and inharmony—and to conduct 
society to its own prophetic, ideal destiny of perfect 
peace, plenty and purity—to perfect justice, love and 
freedom ; and to continue till the whole of earth’s 
surface shall be cultivated like a garden, and all of 
its inhabitants are housed in beautiful palaces—till a 
noble, unselfish, holy ambition shall swell every bo- 
som and sparkle in every eye—till health, and 
beauty shall be the common inheritance of mankind, 
and all human affairs become radiant with a True 
Millennial Glory. To this end it makes the follow- 
ing 
DECLARATIONS. 


1. Thou shouldst love the Lord our God [the 
combined action of Love and Wisdom, Justice and 
Truth] with all thy heart, soul, might, mind and 
en and thy neighbor as thyself, if he be hon- 
est ; if not, thou shouldst pity him sincerely, love him 
if thou canst, and convert him, if possible, from all dis- 
honest and dishonorable practices by teaching him 
that no sins against the inherent laws of life and rec- 
titude can ever be ares by Eternal Justice, either 
t)) in this life or that which is to come, for 

im Every individuality 

tT Must Fr Boag own accounts, 

e it law of Compensation 





Will suffer no affronts. 

: There is no “ bankrupt law” for sin, 
at Though Godless creeds may teach it, 

] No limitation-act steps in, 
{ |x? Though Paul himself might preach it : 

For ages though the time’s delayed 
moral debt must once be paid. 

I, 2..Thou shalt show thy love to all members of 
this Fraternity by dividing with them ever 
known blessing, including the use and profits of all 
thy spiritual gifts, talents, genius, inspiration and 
good fortune—excepting nothing but thy well chosen 
conju partner, publicly acknowledged, who 
shall sexually sacred to thee alone until death, 
or until thou art lawfully divorced according to the 
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rules of this organization, or if iieed be, the laws 
of the land. kde 

8. All persons who would join this Frateriiity and 
have voice in its management must deliberately sign 
the following 

PLEDGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 

We, the undersigned, banded together in holy 
alliance under the name of Millennial Fraternity, 
believing it possible, and decidedly the best way 
for men and women to do exactly as they would be 
done by, and to love their neighbor as themselves, 
do by signing our names to this document, sincerely 
pledge ourselves while we remain members of it to 
use all our powers mentally and physically for the 
general good of the whole, and to do everything 
we can consistent with health and reason to promote 
the welfare and happiness of every other member 
belonging thereto. 

Furthermore, we agree to extend our benevolence 
and sympathy to the outside world just as fast as 
a generous prudence will allow, by admitting into 
the Fraternity all applicants for membership, rich 
or poor, black or white, learned or unlearned as 
soon as they shall give signs of honest-heartedness 
and love of truth and progress, and show a willing- 
ness to submit to the Fraternity’s highest wisdom— 
their rules of harmonic order, and their custom of 
thorough mutual criticism. 

We also pledge ourselves to be sexually faithful 
to accepted and acknowledged partners, and in 
order to preserve the sacredness and the sanctity of 
the marriage relation and the marriage bed from 
the temptations which come of uncongenial unions, 
we will not only sanction but cownsel honorable divorce 
to all parties who have from any cause been une- 
qually, uncongenially or incompatibly mated, and 
who can notin the nature of things live together 
in harmony and heavenly delight; but if unmarried, 
we agree to live in complete continence and chas- 
tity till according to the highest wisdom of the 
Fraternity we are scientifically and congenially 
mated, so that we may propagate if we choose with- 
out violation of the rights of the unborn or the law 
of divine use and consistency. 

In our social intercourse we agree to treat all 
members of the Fraternity as brothers and sisters 
beloved, whether married or unmarried—to study 
gentleness of deportment, and refinement of man- 
ners and expression towards all, and between the 
sexes to avoid all that cold reserve, or undue famili- 
arity which are alike so st to and incon- 
sistent with the purestand most exalted friendships. 
Obedience howeyer ‘to the law of social grouping 
according to tastes and congenialities is to be re- 
garded as perfectly consistent unless carried to an 
ungenerous extreme. 

e agree to allow any members to leave the Fra- 
ternity at will; and to call upon the treasury for 
just that amount of property in cash value, fairly 
estimated at the time of entrance, which they ig in; 
but the use of that property, and the profits of labor 
while connected, shall be reserved to the Fraternity, 
for the supposed privileges, social and educational, 
of living in it, and for protection of its more faithful 
members. Those, however, who pay?! put in 
more than $5,000, must not demand but $5,000 when 
they leave, and the remainder in one year with in- 
terest at 6 per cent, unless it exceed $5,000 more; in 
that case $5,000 a year until paid, if the Fraternity 
do not choose to pay it sooner, or all at the time. 
This provision is necessary to guard the treasury 
from too great a draft at any one time. And, fur- 
ther, any member who wishes to leave, if he have 
money on deposit, or hold any responsible office, 
must give at least thirty days notice. 

We agree that no persons shall claim, or need 
expect, any extra privileges, or controlling power in 
the Fraternity, on account of money put in, except 
what shall be spontaneously proffered by the gener- 
al will of its members. 

e _— that true, noble, unselfish Manhood and 
Woma , irrespective of wealth or poverty, age or 
sex, color or country, shall alone be honored with 
influential positions; that the highest wisdom and 
fitness, the best tact, talent and genius belonging to 
the Fraternity, shall lead in all the various depart- 
ments—Educational, Financial, or Executive. And 
every officer, even the Reconstructive Head, shall 
hold himself — to give place to any other, better 
fitted, whenever the general wisdom of the Frater- 
nity, publicly expressed, shall desire the change. 

e agree further, that the Reconstructive Head 
of the Fraternity shall be supported by a circle, or 
council, of twelve married pairs, or twenty-four 
persons, one-half females, selected at first by the Re- 
constructive Head with reference to fitness and 
capacity, called the CenrRAL CrrcLE, or CouNcIL 
oF Wispom; and whose duty shall be to advise with 
and aid the Reconstructive Head, in the general 
management of all affairs belonging to the eee 
This Council of Wisdom shall act as Board of Fi- 
nance, and shall embrace the Secretary, Treasury, 
and Business Committee, by which all business 
agents, and leaders of groups, shall be appointed. 

We agree that this R CIRCLE, or COUNCIL OF 
Wispom shall be supported by another larger Circle 
of twenty-five pairs, or fifty persons, including 
chairman, one-half females, called the CrrcLE oF 
ORDER, or the CounciL oF PRoTscTIoN, whose duty 


it shall Wé to act as Monitors, Critics, or Sufgestors 
of improvement in all departmerits, and ariong all 
members; and to report to the Inner Circle all cases 
of misdemeanor, breach of trust, or unbrotherly 
deportment; and to note, also, any signs of extra 
talent, tact or genius, in any member, that it may be 
brought forward into its highest sphere of usefulness. 
This Circle must convene as often as once a week, 
for mutual criticism ; that is, criticism of the critics ; 
and once a week for general criticism; and no mem- 
ber, not even the Reconstructive Head, shall refuse to 
stand criticism, whenever called upon by the Chair- 
man of Critics, to do so. Any member may invite 
the criticism of this Circle, whenever they think their 
own improvement will be enhanced by it. 

We agree that the Circle of Order shall organize 
all the remaining members of the Fraternity above 
fifteen years of age, into twenty-five or fifty smaller 
circles, of from ten to twenty-five persons each, as 
members shall indicate, called Soctan CrrcLEs, or 
CIRCLES OF ProGREss. These circles shall meet at 
least once a week, to be led by members from the 
Circle of Order, either singly or in pairs; and their 
duty shall be to incite and promote physical, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual improvement. To 
avoid sameness and monotony, and wisely to dis- 
tribute the various gifts and talents, leadership in 
the Circles of Progress, must rotate, or change as 
-often as once a month. The Council of Order shall. 
also act as the Board of Education—to appoint 
proper teachers, and see to the general education 
and training of the young. 

To give place to new and growing talent in the 
Fraternity, we agree that once a year, and perhaps 
oftener, one-third of the members of the Circle ot 
Wisdom, will be allowed to resign the duties of their 
office, if the Reconstructive Head shall think it safe 
and proper, and leave their places to be filled b 
graduates from the Circle of Order. And such shall 
thereafter be considered Veterans, Hx-Councilors, or 
Chief Justices of the Fraternity, and shall resolve 
themselves into a Board of Referees, to decide all 
cases of serious disagreement, should there be any, 
among members of the Fraternity. They shall be 
called the CrrcLE oF HARMony, and may convene 
at pleasure, to seek communications from Spirit 
Spheres, or to discuss any question of interest, met- 
aphysical or otherwise, connected with the interest 
or the good of the Fraternity, or the world at large. 
They shall be at liberty also to petition the Council 
of Wisdom for any change in administration which 
they unanimously or in large majority think desira- 
ble. Their deliberations and discussions shall al- 
ways be open to members of the Fraternity, and 
they shall aim in every possible way to promote Har- 
mony. ; 

e furthermore agree that one Circle more, from 
out all other circles must be formed, called the Cm- 
CLE OF HEALERS or the BoaRD oF HEALTH, whose 
duty shall be to cure the sick, and protect the gener- 
al health of the Fraternity, by learning and system- 
atically teaching the laws of health and diet. de- 
veloping medical clairvoyance, fhe uses and abuses 
of electricity, animal and spiritual magnetism ; and if 
deemed best, to open a healing department, or medi- 
cal —_— to patients or students from the outside 
world. 

We agree that all families, as soon as practicable, 
shall have rooms contiguously situated and well 
adapted to their numbers, and furnished to their 
own taste, as far as practicable and consistent, to be 
regarded as sacredly private to their own use. 

e agree to adopt that uniform style of dress, for 
every day wear, which the highest wisdom of the 
Dress Committee shall deem most fitting and appro- 
priate ; but in regard to dress, other than for work 
or business, we agree that individual tastes and pre- 
ferences shall be regarded so far forth as practical 
and praiseworthy, believing the Art of dress one of 
the finest and most refining of Arts. But to give in- 
dividual independence and freedom in taste and 
dress at the same time, to observe due economy, it 
may be deemed necessary to make quarterly appro- 
priations to each individual, of what may be termed 
“spending money,” to be used in dress and other- 
wise, according to prudent inclination. 

We agree that the twenty-four hours of the day 
shall be divided into three periods, about equal, of 
Work, Play, and Sleep; eight for sleep, eight for 
work, and eight for meals, — recreation and so- 
cial enjoyment. Sleep for adults, from 9 till 5 in 
Summer, and 10 till 6 in Winter. Work from 7 till 
11 and 2 till 6 in Summer, and 8 to 12, and 1 to 5 in 
yal to be varied at discretion of proper author- 

es. 

We, “all hands,” agree to work with hearty 
will as unto the Lord,” the above named — 
either physically or mentally, according to the sphere 
of our capacity and duty. None, unless sick, shali 
be exempt. “Ifa man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.” Themore disagreeable kinds of labor ma 
be done by worthy volunteers, by turns, or be equa 
se the requirement of a less number of hours 

er day. 
' In all our intercourse with the world, we agree to 
submit to “the powers that be,” and abide by the 
laws of the General Government, righteous or un- 
righteous; but to use the right of franchise in voting 





and all other appropriate means for reform in polt- 
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tics, religion, and society at large; to accept and to 
hold officé in'town, county and state, as other citi- 
zens, that we may the more readily reach the 

ple and exalt them to the standard of a true Theo- 
cratic Government, which we, as an organization, 
claim to have set up. 

To promote and continue good feeling, fidelity and 
fellowship in the Fraternity, we agree that no mem- 
ber, after having been accepted by proper authori- 
ties, shall in any way be stigmatized or dishonored 
for any doings’ of the past, before taking these 
pledges; that we will kindly throw the veil of char- 
ity and forgetfulness over all deeds of the past and 
concern ourselves only with the present—the new 
and beautiful life which we are now trying to live, 
and which teaches us that it is noble to forgive, and to 
let “by-gones” rest. 

The property of all deceased members we agree 
shall be distributed according to will of deceased. 
If no will is made, all lawful claims of outside heirs 
shall be promptly attended to; but if no just claims 
are made, it belongs to the working capital of the 
Fraternity. : 

All children brought up in or adopted by the 
Fraternity, we agree shall be allowed to leave if 
they choose at 21 years of age, and to take with 
them a respectable outfit from the Fraternity’s ward- 
robe, and one hundred dollars from its treasury. 

We agree to know among men no distinctions of 
party, sect or color—to know no religion but that 
which comes of love and justice, science and regson, 
law and order—no church but the world; and we 
demand no belief but in the Fatherhood and Moth- 
erhood of God—the Sisterhood and Brotherhood of 
man, and the possible and probable ministration of 
angels or departed spirits, and the great law of 
eternal progress. 

We agree to leave the observance of all religious 
forms and ceremonies in the outside world to those 
who “neglect the weightier matters of the law”— 
to make our religion practicable and consistent b 
striving for perfection in mankind and womankind, 
by living up to the highest light we have, and by 
yielding implicit obedience to the dictates of Reason 
and Conscience, which we deem the Voice God in 
and to the soul. 


We agree that all men and women have a right to 
preach on any subject they see fit to, but their ability 
to edify must give proof of their call. 

We agree that 

True religion is true manhood, 

For, all our powers in good attune 
Make every action true devotion, 

Like einging of the birds in June. 
So true religion kpows no Priesthood, 

It follows reason day and night— 
Calls no man Master—spurns all creeds— 

Hears no command save this—Do right ; 
And if you ’d know what és the right 

Ask your reason—not your Pope, 
Thy God within, if sought unto, 

every sin will cope. 

All these pledges of association we heartily make 
to each other that we may be mutually protected 
from the unwise, unjust, unloving practices of self- 
ish, greedy men, and selfish, wealthy monopolies in 
the world, and for the better opportunity which they 
afford us for domestic, social, intellectual and spirit- 
itual improvement, confidence and harmony of ac- 
tion—believing that the highest intelligence, genius 
and usefulness may be and showld be coupled with 
the most perfect gentleness and sweetness of disposi- 
tion. 


APPENDIX. 


The work of Reconstruction will be commenced 
this very Spring and Summer in the state of New 
Jersey, at or near by Hammonton. New Jersey is 
only another name for New Jerusalem, and, on sev- 
eral accounts, is highly adapted to a move of this 
kind. 

1. It is a State comparatively unsettled, and its 

lands are cheap because they are just coming large- 
ly into market. It is the wilderness that is to be 
made to blossom as the rose—the last that is to be 
first. 
2. It is, so td’ speak, right in the center of civiliza- 
tion, between the North and the South, the East and 
the West, near to and between the great marts of the 
nation—New York and Philadelphia. 

3. It has a fine, healthy, agreeable climate, the 
best of water, and very mild, short winters. 

4. The soil is light, early, easy of culture, and re- 
markably adapted, chemically, to fruit-and-berry- 
growing. Its capacity, in this respect, has not been 
much known hitherto, or it would have been more 
occupied. Hammonton yielded its Pears last year, 
dry as it was, which weighed 1 Ib. 10 0z.; its Sweet 
Potatoes 4 Ibs., Water Melons 25 lbs., Blackberries 
180 bushels to the acre; Strawberries, Cranberries, 
Grapes, Peaches, &c., in due proportion. 

5. A large number of persons can be employed in 
profitable horticulture, with an ever ready market, 
ona small number of acres, so that Communities 
may be\formed near together and become at length 
« Community of Communities, or a Commonwealth 
of Fraternities. 

6. Women and children at this business may find 
agreeable, healthy outdoor employment, as well as 
men, and this will give good inducement for the adop- 
tion of “ Reform Dress.” 





7. It gives a superior diet, well adapted to the 
development of the spiritual nature of man—to 
a both of body and mind. 

8. New Jersey has quick and easy communica- 
tion and travel. Several railroads already cross 
the State, and others are in contemplation. 

9. Progressive New Englanders are rapidly emi- 
grating to that region, to avoid the long, cold, con- 
sumptive winters of the North; and they will not be 
satisfied, nor pacified, till they have tasted the sweets 
of fraternal, communitary life. Hammonton is made 
up largely of that sort. 

10. As New Jersey is not a stock-growing State, 
animals are not allowed to run at large; so no fenc- 
ing is necessary for protection; and the fire of love 
which we intend to kindle here, will convert, or 
frighten away, all “dogs, sorcerers, whoremongers, 
murderers, idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie.” 

To save delay in the work, all persons leaning 
toward fraternal life, are requested to make them- 
selves known to us, in person or by letter, as soon as 
convenient. Hundreds and thousands scattered 
over the country, besides those already on our 
books, are known to be waiting for a reconstructive 
movement of this kind; and to all such we would say : 
Here are our principles, purposes and pledges; and 
now ym ge very deed, can say that our God is 
your God, our people your people, and that you 
would like to live and die with us, send in your name 
in full, with your postal address, plainly written ; 
tell us your age; your business, past and present; 
your general state of health ; your style of medium- 
ship, if you have any; what amount of means you 
will be likely to have, to devote to the work, after 
you are all squared up with the world; your present 
marital conditions and relations, children, &c.; and 
above all send in your photographic likeness, that 
we may be able to decide upon your fitness for, and 
position in, the great Temple of Harmony about to 
be built, and which will go up without the noise of 
ax or hammer, much to the astonishment of those 
faithless ones, who not being able to read the “ signs,” 
cry “ Utopian”—“ The time is not yet”—“ The peo- 
pie are not ready.” The people, we know, are not 
ready, but the saints are; and such, and such only, 
we bid to the marriage feast. “He that hath ears 
to hear let him hear.’ 

The plan for the great Unitary Palace is mostly 
matured. It is adapted to 500 persons, but is so 
arranged it can be readily increased, or expanded, 
without marring its symmetry, so as to accommodate 
2,000. It will be published in duetime. Address, 

D. H. Hamriton, Hammonton, N. J. 


From The New York World. 
ANNA DICKINSON ON THESOCIAL EVIL. 


There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
young girls to-day whose honor is resting upon a 
needle’s point, and hanging by a single thread, 
and year by year they are crushed down, until 
perchance the honor:slips from the needle’s 
point, and the thread, breaking strand by strand, 
gives way at last, and drops these women into 
infamy and shame. Miss Dickinson referred to 
some of the prices paid now to sewing-girls. 
These women meet this question of the death of 
the body and the death of the soul, with starva- 
tion, destitution, and despair driving them on, 
and so, falling into this life, are, perchance, driv- 
en into it, saving the body at the expense of the 
soul. Society sweeps on, no matter how hard 
these women strive to do better—no matter how 
they may long—no matter how they may pray 
—no matter how they may stretch up eager 
hands out of this gulf of degradation and 
despair—society, sweeping on, tears loose the 
clinging hands, and presses them down, down, 
down! eternally down! into this frightful living, 
breathing, enduring death. 

STORY OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 

Will you let me tell you a little story to il- 
lustrate the whole matter? Some time ago I 
was going home one night, just as the shades 
were closing round; it commenced to rain, and 
I saw walking before me a beautifully dressed 
woman unsheltered. I went up to her and 
said: ‘Madam, will you have part of my um- 
brella, will you walk with me up the street?’ 
She looked at me and shaking her head slowly, 
said, ‘I don’t think you know what you are say- 
ing.” ‘Oh, yes, I responded, ‘I say will you 
walk up the street with me tinder my umbrel- 
la? She said again, ‘I don’t think you know 
what you are saying. You don’t know who I 
am. Still I said, ‘That makes no difference, 
1 don’t care whether you know me or not; shall 
we go up the street together? ‘No,’ she said, 


employer and asked for her pay. 





, 
‘I don’t think you would care to have anybody 
who knows you, meet you walking up the street 
with such a woman as me!’ And I turned, looked 
into her face as the gaslight struck across it, and 
saw there traces ofa life that always leaves its tra- 
ces; knowing that the young and beautiful wo- 
man standing beside me was one upon whom 
society had Seonded, ‘outcast and abandoned : 
and I said, ‘No matter, we will go on together.’ 
And as we walked I said to her, ‘What could 
have brought you to such a life; you are young, 
you are very pretty, you look well; what could 
have brought you to such a life.’ She told me 
her story ; and I questioning thereafter, found 
that the story was strictly true. She was the 
daughter of a clergyman in West Pennsylvania 
who had died, leaving his widow and herself 
penniless and unprovided for. The girl had tried 
to find something to do. It was the common 
story repeated. She tried to stand behind the 
counter, but they preferred young men; she 
tried to keep school, but there was only one in 
the village, and that had its teacher; she tried 
to sew, but could not find the work there to sup- 
port herself and mother by it; and so they 
found their way to the great busy bustling city 
in pursuit of work. She tried to keep school 
there, but could not obtain an appointment. She 
tried to get into a store, but was told she must 
serve six months as an apprentice, without pay. 
She was not so completely learned in her accom- 
plishments as to teach them. She was driven to 
the slop-shop, making her miserable pittance by 
sewing. On Saturday she took her work to her 
He looked at 
it, and tearing it apart and flinging it back to her 
told her to do it over again. She carried it 
back, and the next week bringing it home receiv- 
ed no pay, but was told to carry it back again; 
so for five weeks she received no money. She 
had sold or pawned everything she had for 
bread, that she might live, and have a little fire 
beside which she might work; and she stood 
before her employer with clasped hands, and 
tears trickling over her face, begging for the 
money she had rightfully earned, and it was still 
withheld from her ; and then this man said to her, 
‘You are beautiful and young—you need not 
labor for such a price as this, you might get 
plenty of money if you would.’ She did, moth- 
er, what your daughter would have done, she 
left the store indignant and outraged, and wan- 
dered up and down in that city hour after hour, 
and went up one street and down another, into 
store after store, pleading tor work; and some 
kind-hearted people said to her, We would 
give you work if we could, but we have 500 
such applications every day ;’ or, perchance, they 
would ask from her a certificate from her last 
employer, and she had none to show; others 
turned away carelessly, and others insulted and 
outraged her as her old employer had done ; and 
so, she said, at 10 o’clock that Saturday night she 
found herselt standing without work, without 
money, in front of her old store. There she 
stood, in the night, and the storm, and the cold ; 
there she stood, the gloom gathering about her, 
the wind driving the rain into gusts into her face, 
and through her torn garments. Oh! she said, 
do not think I hesitated then. She looked up 
this long street, dark with the night and temp- 
est, up narrow alleys, and passage ways, up wind- 
ing fijghts of stairs, into a little garret room, all 
poor and empty, into the fire-place, no fire there 
—not a stick of wood—not a cent to buy any 
with ; into the little corner cupboard, all bare 
and empty, not even a cent to buy any with. 
Ah, she said, don’t think that I hesitated then! 
Don’t think so meanly of me as that! But 
looking into this little room, poor, starved, wretch- 
ed, miserable; looking round it into one corner, 
there, she said, 1 saw my poor, poor mother, 
dying of hunger and cold. Oh, what marvel, 
what marvel that she fell! And so she had 
gone on lower and lower, step after step. I said, 
‘You must stop this life; you shall go with me, 
maybe I can find you something to do. You 
shall stand an honored and respectable woman 
once more. ‘No no,’ she said, ‘don’t try it; 
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you need not talk to me so, I have tried it again 
and again, and I am always discovered and driv- 
en back. You need nottry to help me. There 
is no hope, there is no help, for such a woman 
as I;’ and then turning and looking at me—oh, 
men, oh, women, careless and indifferent—oh, 
that you could have seen the girl’s face, and 
could have heard her say, ‘ You are young, you 
are handsomely dressed, maybe you have posi- 
tion, maybe influence, oh, I beg you, I pray you, 
to use them all to save other young girls. They 
are coming into this life, living it as I live it, 
suffering it as [ suffer it, dying in it as 1 shall 
some day die.’ And so I promised her; and to 
keep that promise I come and put the matter 
before you to night. The speaker said: That 
girl’s story had an ending. One Christmas eve, 
not long ago, in one of our elegant streets, in 
front of a beautiful dwelling, blazing with light 
from garret to basement, stood this girl, 
“With amazement 
Houseless by night;” 

and the officer that testified afterward said, that 
looking in at those beautiful windows into this 
rare and elegant room, there stood the young 
man who had been her employer, with a young 
girl resting her hand in his, promising to love and 
honor him for life ; and it is said that up and down 
in the night and cold, wandered this miserable 
outcast still; and when the morning sun stream- 
ed up the street, there she rested, dead and at 
peace. And the next day this girl, daughter of 
a clergyman, gentle and tenderly reared by a 
mother who loved her, this poor girl was 
carried to the potter’s field, with four miserable 
abandoned women following her as her only 
mourners. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

A SUDDEN and’at first successful attack was made 
early on Saturday the 25th by the corps commanded 
by the Rebel General Gordon, on Fort Steadman near 
Petersburg. The fort was captured and its guns 
turned against the Union forces. Later in the day 
however, the fort was retaken—the Rebels suffering 
a terrible defeat. The killed and wounded on the 
Union side was 1397—missing 713. On the Rebel 
side the killed and wounded were more than double 


that of the Union side, while about 3000 prisoners 
were captured. y 


THE united armies of Generals Schofield and Sher- 
man occupy Goldsboro. Sherman reports his 
entire losses en route between Savannah and Golds- 
boro to be 2500 men. He had a fight with Har- 
dee’s forces at Averysboro, on the 16th inst., and 
defeated him, capturing over 2000 prisoners. His 
loss was 737. Another and more serious engage- 
ment followed on the 19th at Bentonville, in which, 
according to Rebel statements their loss was 5000, 
while that of the Union was about 1500. 

Tue whole number of bales of cotton taken at 


Savannah by Gen. Sherman amounts to 38,500, of 
which 6,000 were Sea Island. 


A SKIRMISH came off on the 29th ultimo be- 
tween the fifth corps of Grant’s army, and the fourth 
corps of Lee’s army under General B. Johnson. The 
Rebels were routed, leaving their dead and part of 
their wounded on the field. The loss on the Union 
side was between 300 and 400, less than that of the 
Rebels. This skirmish is considered but a prelude 
to a general engagement along the whole line. 

Tue proof that the Confederacy is very near its 
dissolution is becoming more and more positive and 
unmistakable. There have been during the war so 
many false rumors on this point that the public 
have come to take the newspaper reports with ex- 
treme caution. This is proper. But at the present 
time rumor appears to be sustained by unimpeacha- 
ble testimony and facts. It has been ascertained 
that the actual military strength of the Rebellion, 
Feb. 4, 1865, was, all told, 152,000 men, and the for- 
tunes of war since that time must have seriously 
reduced that number. In connection with this dis- 
closure it is also said that General Lee is utterly 
hopeless of the success of the Confederacy. While 
testifying before a committee of the Rebel Senate 





on the 24th of January last, among other questions 
and answers of a similar import, the following 
occurred : 

“ Question by Senator Walker to General Lee.— 
If peace be not made bene Se will you con- 
sent to take the command of the armies of the 
Confederacy with unlimited powers ? 

Answer.—I will take any position to which my 
country ‘er me and do the best I can, but I do 
not think I can save the cause now. No human 
power can save it. Had I been assigned sucha 
place one year ago, I think I could have made our 
condition of things better than it is now.” 

Tue St. Alban’s raiders have been once more re- 
leased, but} were subsequently reiirrested for further 
examination and trial. 


RosBert C. KENNEDY, one of the Rebel conspira- 
tors who endeavored to fire the hotels of New York 
City, November last, was executed at Fort Lafay- 
ette on Saturday the 25th inst. 


Now that the prospects of the Rebellion are dark 
and threatening, and the signs of a speedy peace are 
growing bright, fears are awakened in England that 
in such a contingency, the United States will indulge 
in the spirit of retaliation and make war on Canada. 
A lively discussion came off in the House of Com- 
mons on the 13th inst., suggested by such a possibil- 
ity. Such fears may be, and possibly are, the na- 
tural reaction of Rebel sympathies in England ; but 
they are groundless. There is too much magnanimi- 
ty and good will in this government and nation, to 
be controlled by the spirit of mere retaliation. 


A BILL transforming the Fire department of New 
York city, so that it shall hereafter be a paid one, 
instead of being sustained by volunteers as hereto- 
fore, passed the New York Assembly March 30. 
The measure will probably result in a great reduc- 
tion of numbers engaged, and also in a much more 
perfect and effectual organization. Such a result is 
at least desirable. 


Tue price of gold has been less fluctuating during 
the past week, there being no material variation from 
$1, 50. 

Tue maple sugar, made in Vermont during the 
Spring of 1864, was valued at $2,250,000. 

CuiEF Justice CHASE at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Freedman’s Relief Association, 
held in the Hall of Representatives at Washington 
City, declared himself in favor of extending 
the right of suffrage to the freedmen. He said: 
“Shall the loyal blacks of rebel States be permit- 
ted to protect themselves, and protect white loyal- 
ists also by their votes, from new oppressions by 
amnestied but still vindictive Rebels? I cannot 
doubt what a just and magnanimous people will 
determine. They will say, ‘Let ballots go with 
bullets; let freedom be defended by suffrage ;’ and 
legislation and administration will bow to the 
majesty of the people.” 


Tue following statement is made by Rev J. E. Ca- 
rey of Freeport, Ill.: A gentleman, having recently 
visited Washington on business with the President, 
was, on leaving home, requested by a friend to ask 
Mr. Lincoln whether he loved Jesus. The business 
being completed, the question was kindly asked.— 
The President buried his face in his handkerchief, 
turned away and wept: He then turned and said, 
“ When I left home to take this chair of state, I re- 
quested my countrymen to pray for me; I was not 
then a Christian. When my son died, the severest 
trial of my life, I was not a Christian. But when I 
went to Gettysburg, and looked upon the graves of 
our dead heroes who had fallen in defence of their 
country, I then and there consecrated myself to 
Christ. I do love Jesus.” 





IMPORTANT! 

Our regular letter from Oneida, which was due 
about the first of April, having failed to come to hand, 
we were regretting the absence of reports from that 
enterprising Commune, to put in our paper this week, 
when in rushed the “reliable gentleman” who fur- 
nishes so much important news for the papers, and 
said that the Oneida folks were putting a steeple, 
300 feet high, on the Trap-factory.to serve as a county 
weather-cock. Also, that the Community ice-house 


had just blown up with a tremendous explosion, ow- 
ing to the sudden expansion of frozen gas, during 
the last thaw; also, that information had been re- 
ceived that General Sherman and his whole army 
had proposed to join them on the first of May! It 
was reported that a mine of sour-krout had been dis_ 
covered by digging in the pasture back of the hen- 
barn ; but for the truth of this last assertion ourinfor- 
mant would not be responsible. As all these things 
are a little in advance of the mail, our readers will of 
course wait for their confirmation with considerable 
interest. 


ONE oF Mr. Lincoxn’s Stortes.—Gov. Andrew 
related recently a “little story” which he credited 
to President Lincoln. The anecdote was first told 
on the night of the 8th of November, when, long 
after the success of the Union candidates was as- 
sured, the returns of heavy majorities still came in 
thick and jubilant. Then it was that the President 
was reminded of this Illinois incident:—A friend of 
his, passing along a village street, was painfully bit- 
ten by an ugly dog. A single blow of a heavy stick, 
skillfully aimed, was sufficient to kill the animal in- 
stantly ; but the enraged pedestrian still continued 
to pummel the corpse, till little vestige of the canine 
form remained. At length he was accosted with, 
“What are you about? That dog has been dead 
these ten minutes.” “I know it,’ was the reply, 
“but I want to give the beast a realizing sense that 
there is a punishment after death.” 


GARDEN AND GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 


The Oneida Community, proposing to make some 
changes in the location of their Flower-Garden and 
Green-House, offer for sale nearly their entire stock 
of plants and flowers, comprising a good assortment 
of monthly or tree Carnations, Petunias, Gerani- 
ums, Salvias, Heliotropes, &c., together with many 
hardy plants and Roses. To those wishing to stock 
their gardens the present Spring, an opportunity is 
offered to procure rare and choice plants at a reduced 
rate. Also a fine lot of new and desirable 


; FLOWER SEEDS 
grown in the Community Gardens in 1864, will be 
sent to persons ordering by mail, in packets of 25 
varieties for one dollar. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. H. B., ond others—We are sorry for the ir- 
regularities of the mails complained of.. The only 
remedy we can apply is to re-mail you the missing 
numbers, which we herewith do. 


I. J., Vt.—Having lately seen a copy of your 
Crrcu.arR, I like it very much. As I see it is free to 
all, I send for it one year. I think perhaps I ma 
get up a club of eight or ten paying subscribers, if 
you send it so I may have them to exhibit.” 


A very good idea, and we should be pleased to 
send sample numbers to any of our subscribers who 
wish them for a similar purpose. 

P.M. F.,, N. Y.—“ Having received and read the 
contents of your first volume, printed at Walling- 
ford, Conn., I have been highly interested in its pe- 
rusal. Iam almost 81 years old. I yet retain my 
mind and memory remarkably well. My eye-sight 
has failed me some, but with spectacles I can see to 
read, write and do common sewing. My health is 
good and I expect to cultivate my garden this season 
as usual for my support. You request friends to 
send their photographs. Should I have some taken 
I will remember THE CrrcuLaR; my means will 
not allow me to be a subscriber, but by your gener- 
osity I would still like to have the reading of it.” 

We are glad to hear from our aged friends. One 
of 85 years frequently writes to us encouraging 
words, and another of 95, we understand, is an in- 
terested reader of THe CrrcuLar, reading print 
readily without spectacles. The separation between 
what is called “old age” and eternal youth is done 
away in Christ, and we expect to see it done away 
externally one of these days. 








CHANGE OF BASE. 


The New York Agency has removed its head- 
quarters from 40 Reade-st. to the Moffat Building, 335 





Broadway (Corner of Worth-st)., Room 45, 
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